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The  men  tality  of  our  people  is  still  very  patriarchal.  Here  the  knife,  revenge  and  a  tribal 
(plemenski)  system  exist  as  nowhere  else. 1  The  whole  country  is  interconnected  and  almost 
eveiyone  knows  everyone  else.  Montenegro  is  nothing  but  a  large  family — all  of  this  augurs 

nothing  good. 


— Mihajlo  Dedejic2 


When  the  military  receives  an  order  to  deploy  into  a  particular  area,  planners  focus  on  the  terrain 
so  the  military  can  use  the  ground  to  its  advantage.  Montenegro  provides  an  abundance  of  terrain 
to  study,  and  it  is  apparent  from  the  rugged  karst  topography  how  this  tiny  republic  received  its 
moniker — the  Black  Mountain.  The  territory  of  Montenegro  borders  Croatia,  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  Serbia  and  Albania  and  is  about  the  size  of  Connecticut.  Together  with  the  much 
larger  republic  of  Serbia,  Montenegro  makes  up  the  current  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
(FRY). 

But  the  jagged  terrain  of  Montenegro  is  only  part  of  the  military  equation.  Montenegro  has  a 
complex,  multilayered  society  in  which  tribe  and  clan  can  still  influence  attitudes  and  loyalties. 
Misunderstanding  tribal  dynamics  can  lead  a  mission  to  failure.  Russian  misunderstanding  of 
tribal  and  clan  influence  led  to  unsuccessful  interventions  in  Afghanistan  and  Chechnya.3  In 
Afghanistan,  the  rural  population's  tribal  organization  facilitated  their  initial  resistance  to  the 
Soviets.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  Soviet- Afghan  War,  the  Mujahideen  mobilized  the  Afghan 
population  along  tribal  lines  to  defeat  Soviet  equipped  and  trained  government  troops.4  In 
Chechnya,  the  Russians  overestimated  the  importance  of  the  clan's  role  in  Chechen  society, 
which  contributed  to  the  Russian  decision  to  intervene.5  This  article  addresses  the  nature  of  the 
tribe  (pleme )  in  Montenegro  and  how  the  tribe  fits  into  modern  Montenegrin  society. 

Montenegro's  680,000  people  are  ethnically  mixed.  Citizens  who  identify  themselves  as 
Montenegrin  make  up  an  estimated  62  percent  of  the  population.  The  largest  minority  are  Slavic 
Muslims  at  15  percent.  People  who  identify  themselves  as  Serbs  make  up  slightly  more  than  nine 
percent  of  Montenegro's  inhabitants.  A  variety  of  other  minorities  in  Montenegro  include  those 


identifying  themselves  as  Yugoslavs,  Albanians,  Croats  and  several  other  Central  and 
Southeastern  European  ethnic  groups.6  The  cities  and  towns  around  Mon-tenegro  indicate  the 
country's  ethnic  diversity.  For  example,  Montenegrins  make  up  77  percent  of  the  population  in 
the  capital,  Podgorica,  but  they  share  the  city  with  a  large  Albanian  minority  of  almost  ten 
percent.  Albanians  are  the  majority  in  the  southern  town  of  Ulcinj,  where  they  comprise  73 
percent  of  the  population.  Plav,  a  town  near  the  border  with  Kosovo,  has  a  population  52  percent 
Serb,  23  percent  Montenegrin  and  2 1  percent  Albanian.  Religious  diversity  also  follows  from  the 
mix  of  ethnic  groups  in  Montenegro.  The  majority  of  Monte -negrins  and  Serbs  are  Eastern 
Orthodox.  Some  Slavs  and  Albanians  are  Muslim.  Croats  and  another  segment  of  the  Albanian 
population  are  Roman  Catholic.  There  are  also  small  minorities  of  Protestants  and  Jews.7  The 
aggregation  of  groups  in  Montenegro  makes  for  a  political  landscape  as  variegated  as  the  terrain. 

In  addition  to  sharing  the 
ethnic  and  political  cleavages 
inherent  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  groups 
in  Montenegro  are  also  staking 
political  positions  along  tribal 
lines.  Open  media  sources  have 
reported  that  "tribal 
assemblies"  are  convening  in 
northern  Montenegro.  These 
assemblies  have  stated  that  if 
Montenegro  declares 
independence  from 
Yugoslavia,  they  will  declare 
independence  from 
Montenegro  and  remain  part  of 
Serbia.  Some  tribes  have 

vowed  to  fight  against  Montenegrins  celebrate  Christmas  Eve  1999  in  Cetijne. 

Montenegrin  secession.8 

Opposite  these  tribes,  a  group  calling  itself  the  Montenegrin  Liberation  Movement  (COP)  has 
been  conducting  militia  exercises  in  the  hills  surrounding  the  historic  capital  of  Cetinje  in 
preparation  for  a  war  of  Montenegrin  independence.  The  leader  of  the  COP,  Bozidar 
Bogdanovic,  claims  to  command  20,000  anned  men  organized  into  three  territorial  groups. 
Bogdanovic  says  he  is  not  working  for  Podgorica  and,  "If  we  are  attacked,  we  will  defend 
Montenegro  regardless  of  what  the  authorities  would  say  or  do."9  There  may  have  already  been 
low-level  clashes  near  Ivanova  Korita,  a  town  near  Cetinje,  between  the  COP  and  the  federal 
Yugoslav  Anny  stationed  in  Montenegro.10 

The  fact  that  Montenegrin  political  demarcations  occur  not  only  along  ethnic  lines  but  also  along 
tribal  lines  highlights  the  need  for  military  planners  to  understand  these  tribes  and  their 
traditional  territories.  Knowledge  of  the  political  disposition  of  a  particular  area  can  aid  in 
correctly  positioning  forces.  For  instance,  knowing  that  the  town  of  Kolasin  is  divided  between 
pro-  and  anti-independence  factions  could  help  prevent  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  Kosovska 


Mitrovica  in  Kosovo.  Knowing  the  traditional  territories  of  tribes  that  openly  support  the 
Belgrade  regime  could  aid  force  protection  measures  in  those  regions.  While  anned  conflict 
between  Serbia  and  Montenegro  is  not  a  foregone  conclusion,  US  Army  planners  should  be 
aware  of  the  cultural,  political  and  tribal  relationships  in  Montenegro  and  their  potential  impact 
on  military  operations  in  the  republic. 

Slavs,  Serbs,  Montenegrins 

Understanding  the  relationship  between  Mon-tenegro  and  its  larger  partner,  Serbia,  in  the  present 
Yugoslavia  requires  a  proper  historical  context.  Since  1998  the  main  causes  for  tension  between 
the  two  republics  have  been  the  chauvinistic  nationalism  espoused  by  Slobodan  Milosevic  and 
the  nationalized  character  of  politics  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  The  issue  of  the 
proper  relationship  between  Montenegro  and  Serbia,  though,  is  centuries  old. 

As  close  Balkan  neighbors,  Serbia  and  Monte -negro  share  a  similar,  intertwined  history.  Mon¬ 
tenegrins,  however,  consider  themselves  descendants  of  the  first  wave  of  Slavs  to  settle  the 
Balkans  in  the  6th  century,  a  century  before  the  arrival  of  the  Serbs  and  Croats.  In  the  9th 
century,  these  early  Slavs  formed  the  principality  of  Duklja,  later  referred  to  as  Zeta,  as  a  part  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  Duklja  later  won  its  freedom  from  Byzantium  under  King  Vojislav. 

Duklja  was  a  powerful  state  for  a  time,  but  its  decline  and  the  rise  of  the  Serbian  Nemanja 
dynasty  saw  its  incorporation  into  the  Serbian  Empire.  Zeta  again  regained  its  independent  status 
around  1356.  After  gaining  its  independence,  Zeta,  Montenegro's  forerunner,  faced  an  even 
greater  challenge  as  it  fought  to  maintain  its  autonomy  against  the  steady  encroachment  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks  from  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century.  For  500  years  Zetans  and  their 
Montenegrin  descendants  fought  against  the  Turks  to  retain  their  freedom.  The  Montenegrins 
were  largely  successful  in  staving  off  the  Turks,  and  as  the  Ottoman  state  declined  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century,  Montenegro  often  fought  along  side  Serbia  to  secure  a  greater  share  of 
the  Balkans. 

Most  important,  before  its  unification  with  Serbia,  Montenegro  was  a  sovereign  state.  It  had  its 
own  king,  its  own  history  and  its  own  culture.  The  last  Montenegrin  king,  Nikola,  was  aware  of 
the  geostrategic  role  Montenegro  played  in  the  Balkans  and  adeptly  used  Montenegro’s  position 
to  gamer  political,  economic  and  military  support  from  the  Great  Powers.  As  Europe  marched 
toward  World  War  I,  Montenegro  was  an  important  player  on  the  world  stage  in  spite  of  her 
small  size.  When  unification  came  between  Montenegro  and  Serbia  in  1918,  it  was  unpopular 
among  many  Mon-tenegrins,  who  saw  it  as  little  more  than  the  Serbian  annexation  of  a  war- 
weakened  neighbor.  Adding  insult  to  injury,  Montenegro  had  entered  the  war  on  Serbia's  side. 
Discontent  with  the  unification  eventually  sparked  a  popular  revolt  known  as  the  Christmas 
Uprising  of  1919.  The  Serbs  and  their  Montenegrin  supporters,  known  as  the  "whites,"  crushed 
the  open  rebellion.  While  supporters  of  King  Nikola,  known  as  the  "greens,"  continued  a  low- 
level  guerilla  campaign  until  the  whites  eventually  eliminated  the  resistance  in  the  early  1920s. 

Current  tensions  between  Montenegro  and  Serbia  unfold  against  this  historical  backdrop.  The 
idea  of  a  Montenegrin  cultural  identity  distinct  from  that  of  the  Serbs  provides  a  convenient  and 
popular  symbol  for  rallying  Montenegrins  to  the  idea  of  national  independence.  Serbian  and 
Montenegrin  cultural  identities,  though,  are  not  necessarily  antithetical.  Authors  have  written 


volumes  analyzing  where  Serbian  and  Montenegrin  cultures  intersect  and  diverge.11  Some 
describe  the  relationship  of  the  Montenegrins  and  Serbs  as  "two  eyes  in  the  same  head."  Milija 
Komatina  writes,  "There  was  no  initial  question  about  the  existence  of  a  separate  Montenegrin 
state  after  the  union  with  Serbia  in  1918.  In  fact,  the  Montenegrins  considered  themselves  the 
'most  pure’  of  the  Serbs."12  This  notion  of  pure  Serbdom  in  Montenegro  stems  from  the 
centuries-long  Montenegrin  resistance  to  Ottoman  Turkish  rule.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Montenegrins, 
Serb  culture  remained  preserved  in  the  highlands  during  the  period  of  Turkish  occupation  of 
Serbia. 

Some  Montenegrins  do  identify  culturally  with  Serbs  but  see  themselves  as  braver  and  more 
heroic  than  their  lowland  cousins.  Other  Montenegrins,  however,  distrust  Serbian  motives.  As 
the  remnants  of  the  Serbian  anny  retreated  to  Corfu  during  World  War  I,  it  was  the 
Montenegrins  who  covered  their  retreat.  The  Montenegrin  saying  that  "Serbs  will  fight  until  the 
last  Montenegrin  dies,"  reflects  how  Montenegrins  still  feel  used  by  their  Serb  brothers.13 
Finally,  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  those  who  harbor  resentment  toward  the  Serbs  for 
what  they  believe  was  the  unlawful  annexation  of  the  Montenegrin  nation  in  1918  and  its 
repression  by  Serb  authorities.  In  Montenegro,  whether  one  is  a  Serb,  a  Montenegrin  or  both  can 
be  a  source  of  open  debate. 

Marked  similarities  and  important  differences  distinguish  the  two  cultures.  Both  Serbs  and 
Montenegrins  are  Orthodox  Christians,  but  in  1920  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  revoked  the 
auto-cephalous  status  of  the  Montenegrin  Orthodox  Church.  In  1993  some  members  of  the 
Montenegrin  Orthodox  Church  reasserted  the  autocephalous  status  of  their  church,  but  its 
validity  is  still  contested  by  the  Serbian  Orthodox  hierarchy  who  have  charged  that  a  separate 
Montenegrin  Church  represents  a  heretical  schism.  Montenegro  and  Serbia  both  use  the  Cyrillic 
alphabet;  but  unlike  Serbia,  Montenegro  treats  the  Latin  alphabet  equally  with  the  Cyrillic.  Both 
Serbs  and  Montenegrins  speak  mutually  intelligible  dialects  of  Serbian-Croatian.  Montenegro  is 
also  unique  in  that  it  developed  a  tribal  society  which  was  quite  different  from  society  in  Serbia. 
These  deep  tribal  roots  continue  to  influence  Montenegrin  attitudes. 

The  Tribe  as  it  Was 

Tribal  society  in  southeastern  Europe  fonned  in  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  northern  Albania  and 
part  of  the  Sandzak.  Montenegro,  though,  was  the  only  place  where  the  tribe  was  the  basis  of  the 
state.  Tribes  continue  to  be  composed  of  clans  ( bratstva )  which  are  usually  related  patrilineally 
by  blood. 14  Scholars  believe  that  the  tribal  framework  in  Montenegro  developed  from  the  fall  of 
the  medieval  state  of  Zeta  to  the  Ottoman  Turks.  Tribes  organized  blood-related  clans  in  distinct 
geographic  regions  as  a  defense  mechanism  against  encroaching  Turkish  armies.15 

The  development  of  tribal  society  effectively  defended  this  mountainous  region  and  the 
Ottomans  never  completely  subjugated  the  heart  of  Old  Montenegro  centered  around  the  ancient 
city  of  Cetinje.  Serbs  who  fled  Ottoman  rule  often  found  refuge  in  the  Black  Mountains  of 
northeastern  Montenegro  and  adopted  the  tribal  way  of  life.  The  tribe,  then,  became  the  basic 
building  block  of  Montenegrin  national  self-consciousness.  Resistance  to  the  encroaching  Turks 
fostered  a  wider  sense  of  community  and  a  common  ethnic  identity  among  the  Montenegrin 
tribesmen.  The  idea  of  a  common  clan  ancestor  developed  along  with  a  strong  oral  tradition 


which  passed  down  tales  of  heroic  resistance  to  the  Turks.16  Montenegro  developed  into  what 
noted  ethnographer  and  historian  Christopher  Boehm  has  called  a  "refuge-area  warrior  society." 
This  formally  lasted  until  the  mid- 19th  century  when  the  prince-bishop  ( vladika ),  the  nominal 
head  of  state,  began  to  implement  a  government  based  on  state  institutions  and  a  central  authority 
rather  than  a  state  based  on  the  tribal  hierarchy.17 


Petar  II,  Petrovic  Njegos,  Prince  Bishop  of  Montenegro  from  1830.  Petar  II  wrote  The  Mountain  Wreath , 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  epitome  of  Serbian  literature,  and  worked  to  centralize  the  Montenegrin 

state  administration,  (portrait  by  Johan  Bes,  1847) 

Montenegro  exhibited  several  characteristics  essential  for  the  success  of  a  warrior  refuge  area.18 
First,  the  land  was  of  limited  economic  value.  The  barren  terrain  of  the  Black  Mountains  lacked 
significant  timber  stands  or  mineral  resources.  The  low  scrub  and  poor,  rocky  soil  made  a 
pastoral  existence  the  best  means  of  subsistence.  Further,  the  rugged  terrain  provided  distinct 
defense  or  escape  advantages.  Next,  the  Montenegrins  developed  a  sophisticated  organization — 
the  tribe  and  its  subunit,  the  clan.  This  social  structure  proved  flexible  enough  for  a  variety  of 
military  actions  from  a  small  raid  to  a  larger  territorial  defense  involving  thousands  of  warriors. 
The  patriarchal  and  hierarchical  leadership  of  clans  and  tribes  also  adapted  well  to  military 
actions  as  the  need  arose.  Further,  Montenegrins  valued  their  autonomy  and  had  a  highly 
developed  sense  of  honor  which  committed  them  to  defend  their  land  rather  than  submit  to 
Ottoman  rule.  At  the  same  time,  the  fierce  Montenegrin  regard  for  personal  honor  and  autonomy 
curbed  the  power  of  clan  and  tribal  chieftains  and  continues  in  modern  Montenegro.19 

The  influence  of  traditional  tribal-  and  clan-based  society  remains  in  Montenegro,  particularly  in 
rural  areas.  Boehm  spent  several  years  studying  tribal  life  in  Montenegro  and  living  with  the 
Upper  Moraca  tribe  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country.  The  state,  in  one  form  or  another,  had 


been  working  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  tribe  since  1850.  However,  Boehm  comments, 
"[E]ven  in  1966,  when  I  left  Montenegro,  the  tribe — rather  than  the  village  or  settlement  or  even 
the  Yugoslav  national  legal  system — remained  the  chief  moral  reference  point,  the  social  unit  in 
which  a  man’s  or  woman’s  reputation  as  a  good  person  was  maintained  or  lost."20  The  tribe,  then, 
as  late  as  1966  still  heavily  influenced  people's  lives  even  under  communism.  As  a  political 
entity,  though,  the  tribe  was  relatively  weak. 


The 


Bulatovic  supporters  gather  in  Pedgorica.;  Montenegrin  police  prepared  for  crowd  control  in  Cetinje. 

tribe  does  not  dominate  politics  in  Montenegro  as  it  did  prior  to  1850.  In  their  heyday,  clan  and 
tribal  assemblies  decided  all  of  the  important  questions  of  Montenegrin  life.  All  of  the  male 
members  of  the  population  fit  to  bear  arms  participated  in  these  gatherings,  and  their  decisions 
were  binding  on  all  tribal  members.  Indeed,  the  punishment  for  disobedience  could  include 
isolation,  persecution  and  even  death.  The  tribe  imposed  sentence  not  only  on  the  individual  but 
also  on  that  person's  family.  Even  though  the  tribe  no  longer  wields  that  kind  of  influence, 
people  continue  to  identify  with  their  tribal  affiliation.  Recently,  weekend  tribal  assemblies  have 
drawn  from  a  few  hundred  to  2000  people.  Usually,  assemblies'  participants  are  bussed  in  by 
Montenegrin  opposition  members  supported  from  Belgrade.21  The  President  of  the  Montenegrin 
Parliament,  Svetozar  Marovic,  though,  recognizes  the  potential  represented  by  the  Montenegrin 
tribes.  He  realizes  Montenegro  still  has  a  tribal  spirit  with  which  "one  can  mobilize  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people."22 


Montenegro  contains  between  30  and  40  tribes.  Each  tribe  is  associated  with  a  particular  region 
of  the  country,  though  with  the  population  shifts  following  World  War  II,  large  numbers  of 
people  who  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  a  particular  tribe  now  live  outside  their  traditional  tribal 
areas.  Roughly  speaking,  Montenegrin  tribes  fall  into  two  categories.  The  Brda  or  Mountain 
tribes  have  traditional  lands  located  northeast  of  the  Zeta  River.  The  Brda  tribes  consist  mainly 
of  immigrant  Serbian  clans  who  fled  to  Montenegro  during  the  Ottoman  occupation.  There  are 
eight  Brda  tribes:  the  Rovcani,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Moraca,  the  Bjelopavlici,  the  Vasojevici, 
the  Piperi,  the  Bratonozici  and  the  Kuci. 

The  other  group  consists  of  the 
Old  Montenegrin  tribes  whose 
traditional  lands  lie  southwest 
of  the  Zeta.  These  Old 
Montenegrin  tribes  inhabit 
regions  known  as  nahijeP 
Some  20  tribes  in  four  nahija 
make  up  the  Old  Montenegrin 
tribes.  The  members  of  the  Old 
Montenegrin  tribes  trace  their 
ancestry  to  either  the  ancient 
Illyrians  who  were  later 
slavicized  during  the  great  Slav 
migration  into  Southeastern 
Europe  or  to  the  original  Slavs 
who  settled  the  area.24  The  Old 
Montenegrin  tribes  are 
generally  smaller  and  more 
numerous  than  the  Brda  tribes 
of  the  northeast.  This  division 
between  the  tribes  has  existed 
for  centuries,  but  as  with  other 
historical  cleavages  in  the 
Balkans,  politicians  are  using 
these  divisions  to  further  their 
own  agendas. 

The  Tribe  as  it  Is 

Montenegrin  opposition  loyal 
to  Belgrade  and  led  by 
Yugoslav  Prime  Minister 
Momir  Bulatovic's  Socialist  People's  Party  (SNP)  sees  the  Brda  tribes'  historic  connection  to 
Serbia  as  a  way  to  mobilize  support  in  Montenegro.  Unfortunately,  as  the  SNP  and  others  stoke 
Serbian  national  feeling  among  the  Brda  tribes,  they  also  exacerbate  differences  between  the 
Mountain  and  Old  Montenegrin  tribes,  between  northeast  and  southwest.  Evidence  of  a  rift 
between  these  two  regions  in  Montenegro  is  already  present.  The  Brda  tribes  in  the  region  to  the 


northeast  of  the  Zeta  generally  support  continued  unification  with  Serbia  as  part  of  Yugoslavia, 
while  most  Old  Montenegrin  tribes  southwest  of  the  Zeta  favor  Montenegrin  independence.  This 
is  not  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  One  exception  is  the  Drobnjaci  tribe  which  has  declared  its  desire  to 
remain  part  of  Yugoslavia  even  if  Montenegro  declares  independence.  The  Drobnjaci  are  an  Old 
Montenegrin  tribe,  but  their  lands  lie  in  the  north  of  the  republic  near  Herzegovina. 

Often  tribes  support  the  political  position  of  their  favorite  sons.  Former  Bosnian  Serb  leader 
Radovan  Karadzic  and  former  Yugoslav  army  colonel  Veselin  Sljivancanin,  both  indicted  war 
criminals,  are  Drobnjaci.  Serbian  President  Slobodan  Milosevic  is  a  member  of  the  Vasojevic 
tribe.  The  Yugoslav  Prime  Minister  Bulatovic  as  well  as  his  vice-minister,  both  Milosevic  men, 
are  Kuci.  On  the  other  hand,  Montenegrin  President  Milo  Djukanovic  is  a  member  of  the  Cuce, 
an  Old  Montenegrin  tribe. 

Montenegrin  voting  patterns  reinforce  the  northeast-southwest  split  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
republican  electorate.  Voting  results  from  the  last  presidential  and  parliamentary  elections  show 
support  for  the  regime  in  Belgrade  concentrated  in  the  northern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the 
republic.  Among  other  campaign  issues,  opposing  platforms  with  regard  to  Podgorica's 
relationship  with  Belgrade  marked  the  two  main  candidates,  Bulatovic  and  Djukanovic. 


Montenegrin  President  Milo  Djukanovic  (right)  meets  with  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Cohen  in 
Washington  to  discuss  regional  security  issues,  4  November  1999. 

During  the  presidential  campaign,  fonner  Montenegrin  President  and  Milosevic  supporter, 
Bulatovic  attempted  to  portray  the  current  president,  Djukanovic,  as  an  advocate  of  Montenegrin 
independence.  Belgrade  clearly  supported  Bulatovic  during  the  elections,  while  Djukanovic  ran 
on  a  reform-oriented  and  Western  looking  platform.  Bulatovic  received  most  of  his  votes  in  the 
northern  and  northeastern  municipalities.  In  fact,  most  of  the  municipalities  where  Bulatovic 
received  over  65  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  second  round  runoff  against  Djukanovic  in  October 
1997  are  in  the  northeast.  Djukanovic  found  his  base  of  support  in  the  southwest  while  the  center 
part  of  Montenegro  returned  mixed  results.  Djukanovic  won  the  elections  in  the  second  round, 
with  only  5 1  percent  of  the  vote.25 


Branko  Banjevic,  President  of  Matica,  the  Montenegrin  Cultural  Association,  says  that  although 
local  tribes  changed  with  history,  they  always  bore  the  responsibility  for  government  in  a  unified 
Montenegro.  He  says  attempts  to  use  historical  tribal  traditions  of  brotherhood  to  divide 
Montenegro  at  some  gatherings  are  degrading.  Indeed,  historically  tribes  did  not  go  to  war  for 
political  or  ideological  reasons.  Most  conflicts  between  tribes  were  over  matters  such  as 
pasturage,  livestock,  water  and  honor.26  Clans  and  sometimes  whole  tribes  resolved  these 
conflicts  through  the  vendetta. 

Vendetta  killings,  or  blood  revenge,  followed  strict  traditional  rules.  The  blood  feud  was  not 
necessarily  an  exchange  of  a  life  for  a  life.  The  killing  sometimes  started  over  a  perceived  slight 
to  a  man’s  honor  or  hospitality.  The  man  who  felt  slighted  might  immediately  or  after  a  time 
murder  the  man  who  insulted  him  or  another  of  his  clan.  This  clan  orientation  of  the  vendetta  is 
an  aspect  of  the  blood  feud  in  both  Montenegro  and  northern  Albania.  According  to  tradition,  the 
wronged  individual  need  not  take  his  blood  revenge  on  the  one  who  insulted  him.  It  is  sufficient 
to  murder  another  male  of  the  wrongdoers  clan,  even  if  that  person  was  not  present  when  the 
offense  took  place.  In  this  way,  one  can  see  how  blood  revenge  could  quickly  escalate  between 
clans  and  sometimes  tribes.  Still  blood  feuds  usually  remained  limited  in  scope  and  although  the 
death  toll  in  these  ongoing  revenge  killings  could  go  quite  high,  they  usually  did  not  result  in 
open  warfare.27  As  late  as  the  early  20th  century,  Milovan  Djilas  punctuated  how  compelling  the 
need  to  take  revenge  could  be  to  Montenegrins  when  he  wrote: 

"Vengeance — this  is  a  breath  of  life  one  shares  from  the  cradle  with  one's  fellow 
clansmen,  in  both  good  fortune  and  bad,  vengeance  from  eternity.  Vengeance  was 
the  debt  we  paid  for  the  love  and  sacrifice  our  forebears  and  fellow  clansmen  bore 
for  us.  It  was  the  defense  of  our  honor  and  good  name  and  the  guarantee  of  our 
maidens.  It  was  our  pride  before  others;  our  blood  was  not  water  that  anyone 
could  spill.  It  was,  moreover,  our  pastures  and  springs — more  beautiful  than 
anyone  else's — our  family  feasts  and  births.  It  was  the  glow  in  our  eyes,  the  flame 
in  our  cheeks,  the  pounding  in  our  temples,  the  word  that  turned  to  stone  in  our 
throats  on  hearing  that  our  blood  had  been  shed.  It  was  centuries  of  manly  pride 
and  heroism,  survival,  a  mother's  milk  and  a  sister's  vow,  bereaved  parents  and 
children  in  black,  joy  and  songs  turned  into  silence  and  wailing.  It  was  all,  all."28 

Conflicts  in  the  20th  century  involving  Montenegro  have  tended  to  cut  across  tribal  lines.  The 
conflict  over  unification  between  the  greens  and  the  whites  following  World  War  I  split  loyalties 
within  tribes  and  clans.  World  War  II  and  the  three-way  civil  war  in  Yugoslavia  between  the 
Ustase,  Chetniks  and  Partisans  also  cut  across  tribal  boundaries.  Some  popular  myths  tend  to 
portray  these  ideological  struggles  in  a  tribal  vein,  for  instance  that  the  Vasojevic  tribe  was 
"altogether  Chetnik."29  The  current  confrontation  between  Montenegro  and  Serbia  has  already 
begun  to  split  tribal  loyalties.  According  to  one  report  from  the  city  of  Kolas  in,  northeast  of 
Podgorica,  there  are  divisions  between  the  "tribal  assembly"  and  the  "tribal  forum"  of  the  Rovci. 
Apparently,  one  part  of  the  tribe  supports  Bulatovic  while  the  other  is  firmly  for  Djukanovic.30 
This  indicates  that  the  political  support  of  a  tribe  may  not  be  monolithic. 

Authorities  in  Podgorica  become  concerned  when  even  a  portion  of  a  tribe  wishes  to  remain  part 
of  Serbia.  The  Brda  tribes  could  react  as  Krajina  Serbs  did  in  Croatia.  That  is,  in  the  event  that 


Montenegro  declares  independence  from  Yugoslavia,  these  tribes  could  declare  their  intention  to 
remain  in  Serbia.  They  would  likely  take  up  arms  to  defend  what  they  see  as  their  right  to  remain 
in  Yugoslavia.  At  the  very  least  they  would  stage  large  demonstrations  to  protest  Montenegrin 
independence.  In  either  case,  Djukanovic  might  use  his  Montenegrin  Interior  Ministry  police  to 
stop  the  tribes  from  seceding  or  to  contain  the  demonstrations.  Belgrade  could  seize  either 
situation  as  an  excuse  for  the  Yugoslav  Army  to  intervene.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  and  Western  diplomats  have  made  it  clear  that  Yugoslav  Anny 
intervention  in  Montenegro  could  prompt  a  military  response. 


Should  Montenegro  be 
wracked  by  internal 
conflict,  tribal  custom 
might  supercede  the 
rule  of  law.  Currently, 
the  standoff  over 
Montenegrin 
independence  is 
between  those  who 
support  Milosevic  in 
Belgrade  and 
supporters  of 

Djukanovic  in  the  Montenegrin  capital  of  Podgorica.  If  these  sides  start  fighting,  the  outcome  is 
unclear.  The  Yugoslav  Anny  would  probably  move  to  overthrow  the  central  authorities  in 
Montenegro.  One  need  only  look  to  northern  Albania  to  describe  a  possible  scenario  for  a 
lawless  Montenegro.  Currently,  the  government  in  Albania  has  little  control  over  its  northern 
territory.  Consequently,  criminal  gangs  have  taken  over  and  traditional  blood  feuds  have 
resurged.  The  town  of  Shkoder  in  northern  Albania  has  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  country's 
bloodiest  places,  and  many  of  the  murders  committed  there  relate  to  blood  feuds  between  clans.31 
Montenegrin  tribes  are  similar  in  structure  and  tradition  to  those  of  northern  Albania.  In  the  event 
of  Montenegrin  conflict  and  concomitant  lawlessness,  tribes  might  also  band  together  to  defend 
their  territories  and  effectively  establish  their  own  tiny  statelets  in  a  balkanized  Montenegro. 


Members  of  the  Yugoslav  army  (left)  and  Montenegrin  Interior  Ministry  police. 


In  addition  to  the  diverse  ethnic  groups  in  Montenegro,  the  influence  of  tribal  custom  is  another 
element  that  further  confuses  the  complex  situation  in  this  small  republic.  As  NATO  attempts  to 
implement  a  peaceful  resolution  to  situations  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  in  the  province  of 
Kosovo,  military  planners  must  realize  that  this  tribal  heritage  represents  an  entirely  new  set  of 
variables  for  possible  operations  in  Montenegro.  While  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
influence  the  tribe  has  on  individuals,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  broad  pattern  of  loyalties 
represented  by  each  tribe.  In  Montenegro  a  division  between  the  tribes  in  the  northeast  and  those 
in  the  southwest  is  clearly  evident.  The  Brda  tribes  of  the  northwest  have  said  that  to  them  calls 
for  Montenegrin  independence  are  the  same  as  calls  to  take  up  arms  against  Podgorica.32  Cetinje 
is  at  the  center  of  Old  Montenegro,  and  tribes  there  sympathize  with  the  idea  of  Montenegrin 
independence. 


Dedejic  refers  to  Montenegro  as  a  large  family.  Any  conflict  between  Montenegro  and  Serbia 
could  likely  cut  across  tribal  boundaries  and  make  war  in  Montenegro  one  of  the  bloodiest  in  the 


Balkans  since  1991.  A  struggle  in  Montenegro  would  be  a  true  civil  war  where  brother  would 
fight  brother.3^  Anned  conflict  in  Montenegro  would  prompt  refugee  flow  into  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  Albania,  Croatia  and  Italy.  It  would  also  mean  some  Montenegrins  would  flee  the 
Balkans  entirely,  opting  to  live  with  relatives  abroad  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  A 
breakdown  in  the  central  authority  of  the  state  might  allow  some  people  to  revert  to  a  more 
traditional  type  of  justice  based  on  tribal  law  and  blood  revenge.  With  about  40  tribes  in 
Montenegro  it  is  also  conceivable  that  communities  could  balkanize  completely  and  declare  their 
own  microstates.  While  this  last  possibility  seems  farfetched  to  a  Western  observer,  the  Balkans 
have  defied  conventional  logic  before.  The  tribal  legacy  in  Montenegro  is  a  dynamic  for  another 
round  of  Balkan  conflict  and  foreign  intervention  relevant  to  NATO  and  US  military  planners. 
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